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the council of the corporation, held on the 14th of July, 1773, and 
assisted by the Bishop of Waterford, and the Dean and Chapter, it 
was resolved, that the old Cathedral Church should be taken down 
and a new one built in its place." 1 

" It is a matter of sincere regret to many who recollect the an- 
cient edifice," continues the writer already quoted, "that the profane 
hands of the last generation should have violated this beautiful rem- 
nant of antiquity. It was stated, as a plea for destroying the old build- 
ing, that it was become so much decayed, as to be judged unsafe for 
the purposes of public worship ; but there is some reason to doubt the 
correctness of this opinion, not only from the acknowledged strength 
of all the ancient churches, but also from the extreme difficulty which 
the workmen experienced in effecting its demolition." 2 No one 
can concur more heartily in the laudable sentiments of the Rev. Mr. 
Byland than the present dean, whose anxious care is exercised to 
preserve every relic of antiquity connected with the cathedral which 
has escaped the ruthless hands of the destroyer. To his kindness the 
Society is indebted for the use of the ancient manuscripts which give 
to this brief memoir any interest it may possess ; and it may not be 
amiss to state, that in his keeping the cathedral records are preserved 
with that intelligent care and solicitude which such invaluable docu- 
ments always deserve, but, I grieve to say, seldom receive. 



THE LOCAL ANTIQUITIES OF BUTTEVANT. 

BY RICHARD R. BRASH, ESQ. 

In the following paper I propose calling attention to the local an- 
tiquities of the town and neighbourhood of Buttevant, which contain 
many objects of arehseological interest. I have endeavoured to 
collect the historical notices connected with these localities, and to 
arrange them in connexion with the objects I propose to describe. 
These notices I confess are scant and meagre for a place of so much 
historical and antiquarian importance, but I trust the effect of this and 
all similar papers will be, to stimulate the zealous inquiry of those 
who have access to manuscripts and rare documents, that they may 
effectively follow up those investigations which others may have but 
commenced. 

Buttevant, a post and market town in the barony of Orrery and 
Kilmore, and county of Cork, is situated in a beautiful and fertile 
country at the foot of the Ballyhowra mountains, and on the banks 
of the Awbeg (little river). These mountains are celebrated by the 

1 Ryland's History of Waterford, p. 145. 2 Id. Ibid. 
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quaint and inimitable Spencer as "the mountains of Mole," and the 
river under the name of " Mulla," a poeticising of " Mullagh," one of 
the higher elevations of the chain, Mullagh signifying the height or 
summit. 

The ancient name of Buttevant was Kilnamullagh, the derivation 
of which is obvious, being the kill or church near the height ; it is so 
styled in the Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 1251, and Spencer 
thus alludes to it : — 

Mulla, the daughter of old Mole so hight, 
The Nimph, which of that water course has charge, 

That, springing out of Mole, doth run downe right 
To Buttevant, where, spreading forth at large, 

It giveth name unto that auncient Cittie, 
Which Kilnemullah cleped is of old. 

In many ancient documents it is called " Bothon," from whence some 
derive Buttevant. An ancient black letter inscription in the Fran- 
ciscan abbey, styles it " Bothonia." 

That fanciful and enthusiastic antiquary, Vallancey, deduces the 
etymology of Buttevant from the Indo-Scythian. 1 He derives it from 
Buite-fane, the fane or temple of Buite or Budh ; but the more pro- 
bable derivation of the name is given by Smith, in his "History of 
Cork," from the exclamation Boutez en evant, said to have been used 
by David de Barry, in an encounter with the McCarthys, and which 
was adopted by the Barrymore family, as their motto, who derived 
a title from this place. 2 

On the 26th September, 1234, a grant was made by Henry III. 
to David de Barry, of a market on Sunday, and a fair on the vigil 
and day of St. Luke the Evangelist, and six following days, at But- 
tevant. According to the Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 1251, 
" a monastery was erected at Kilnamullagh, in the diocese of Cork, 
by the Barry ; and it was afterwards selected as the burying-place of 
the Barrys." 

In the 11th of Edward II., 1317, a grant of release of £105, re- 
quired of the commonalty and town of Buttevant by the exchequer, 
to be applied to enclosing it with walls, was made at the request of 
John Fitz David de Barry, to whom the town belonged ; and he was 
required to see that the money was duly employed in the same. 

In the 49th of Edward III., another grant was made, dated August 
6th, to the provost and commonalty ratifying a former grant of part 
of the waste of the town, with the north gate and customs there. 

32nd of Edward III., the king grants to Robert Tanner, of Bota- 
vaunt, the custody of one messuage, 103 acres of land and 4 acres of 
meadow, in Rathclare (which were of Elie, son of Matthew, deceased, 
which were held by Edmund of Hereford, and Elie de David Fitz 
David Barry, lately under age, and in the custody of the king, by 
military service), in the hands of the king "rone mm etat." 

1 Collect, vol. vi. p. 156. 2 Smith's Hist, of Cork, vol. i. p. 314. Ed. 1815. 
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In 1461, Murrough O'Brien rebelled and overran Munster, ruin- 
ing many castles and walled towns, among which Buttevant suffered 
severely ; during the sanguinary wars of the Roses the town was fear- 
fully devastated, and, in 1568, the castle was taken and occupied by 
the lord deputy Sidney. 

In 1641, the army of the Confederation was assembled at Buttevant 
under lord Mountgarret; and in the spring of the year 1643, lord 
Inchiquin collected his forces here, consisting of 4000 foot and 400 
horse. 

The living is a perpetual curacy in the diocess of Cloyne, epis- 
copally united, at a period prior to any existing record, to the vicar- 
ages of Bregogue and Kilbroney, and to the perpetual curacy of Ca- 
hirduggan, together forming the union of Buttevant and Cahirdug- 
gan, formerly called the union of Bregogue, in the patronage of the 
bishop. The rectory is impropriate in Charles S. Oliver, Esq. ; the 
tithes amounted to £926 10s.; the tithes of the benefice amounted 
to £139 4s. 

Buttevant, though now almost dwindled to a village, was, as we 
have seen, formerly a walled and corporate town ; and, from its present 
remains, must have been of considerable importance ; it was a manor 
of the Barrys, and one of their most favoured seats. They ruled here 
in almost regal splendour, and certainly with royal power. Here 
they founded religious houses, and here was the last resting place of 
many a chief of that once powerful house. Smith, in his " History of 
Cork," says, " this whole town formerly seems to have been an assem- 
blage of churches, and religious houses ; n Borlace, in his usual rude 
style, terms Buttevant " an old nest of abbots and friars," clearly 
showing that even in his time it was a place of much ecclesiastical 
importance. And Spencer terms it, "that Auncient Cittie." 

Before entering upon the details of its ancient remains, I think it 
of importance to give a few concise notices of the Barry family, whose 
name is so intimately connected not only with Buttevant, but a great 
portion of the south and east of the county of Cork. They were the 
founders and endowers of many monastic houses, erected a vast num- 
ber of castles and strongholds, and their zeal for the English interest 
was proverbial, at a time when the Anglo-Normans became more 
Irish than the Irish themselves. 

According to Camden, 2 the Barry s derive their name from an island 
belonging to Wales, called Barre, on the coast of Glamorganshire ; that 
island was so named from St. Baruch, who lived and died there in 
the odour of sanctity. Others state that the name of this family is to 
be found in the roll of Battle Abbey, amongst those who assisted 
duke William in his conquest of England ; however this be, William 
de Barry was the common ancestor of the family in Ireland ; he rnar- 
ried Angereth, daughter of Nesta and sister of Robert Fitzstephen, and 
had by her four sons, Robert, Philip, Walter, and Gerald, surnamed 

1 Smith's Hist, of Cork, vol. i. p. 315. 2 Lodge's Peerage, vol. i. p. 285. 
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Cambrensis ; Robert Barry accompanied Fitzstephen into Ireland ; he 
was wounded at the siege of Wexford, and, in the year 1 185, was 
killed at the taking of Lismore ; his brother Philip came to Ireland 
the same year, to assist his uncle Robert Fitzstephen, and Raymond 
le Gros, to recover the lands of Killede, Olethan, and Muscraighe- 
dunegan, seized upon by Ralph Fitzstephen ; Robert Fitzstephen ceded 
the lands to the above Philip Barry, upon which he built many castles; 
this donation was confirmed to William, son of the above Philip, by 
a grant of king John, bearing date the 24th February, 1206. By a 
charter he increased his possessions in Cork, and became lord of Castle 
Lyons, Buttevant, and Barry's Court. 

A.D. 1237, Robert de Barry erected and endowed the Augusti- 
nian monastery of Ballybeg, near Buttevant, and dedicated it to St. 
Thomas. 1 

In the same year, Philip de Barry founded a house for Domini- 
cans at a place now called Crosses-green, in the city of Cork. 2 

A.D. 1251, David Oge Barry enlarged the revenues of the abbey 
of Ballybeg, and erected and endowed a house for friars minors at 
Buttevant, dedicated to St. Thomas. 

A.D. 1267, David de Barry took, by appointment of the king, 
the sword of justiceship, and the command of Ireland, and quelled or 
tamed (saith an English anonymous writer) the insolent dealing of 
Morice Fitz Morice, cousin-german to Gerald. 3 

A.D. 1307, John de Barry erected and endowed a house for 
Franciscan minorites at Castle-lehane, now Castle Lyons, in the 
county of Cork, 4 and gave lands to the value of £20 in Muscraighe, 
Olethan, and Ibawn, to Agnes Hereford and other women to serve 
God in the habit of nuns, in the house of St. John the Baptist, in St. 
John's-street, within the suburbs of Cork. 5 These nuns were of the 
Benedictine order. 

A.D. 1359, Gerald de Barry was lord bishop of Cork. 

A.D. 1490, William de Barry was called to serve in parliament 
as baron de Barry of Barry's Court. 

In or about 1555, David de Barry was created lord viscount But- 
tevant. 

A.D. 1601, David Fitz James lord viscount Buttevant was made 
general of the provincial forces, and was active at the siege of Kinsale 
against the Spaniards, though previously engaged in Desmond's re- 
bellion. 

A.D. 1627, February 28th, this David was created earl of Barry- 
more ; he was married to the daughter of the first earl of Cork, and 
served the crown with great earnestness and fidelity against the Scots 
in 1639, and against the Confederation in 1641. 

In 1770, earl Richard conveyed away the advowson of the parish 

1 Mac Geoghegan's History of Ireland, p. 3 Hanmer's Chronicle, p. 402. Dublin 
303. Dublin, 1844. edition, 1809. 

2 Id. Ibid. 4 Monasticon Hib. p. 61. 5 Id. p. 68. 
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of Kilmalooda and manor of Timoleague, having previously mort- 
gaged a large portion of his property ; in 1 77 1, he conveyed away his 
alternate right "of presentation to the rectories of St. Mary and St. 
Ann's Shandon, in the city of Cork, to Sir Robert Deane. In 1791, 
this nobleman raised £130,000 on his property, and died in 1793, 
leaving his estates overwhelmed with debt ; he was succeeded by his 
brother Henry, who contrived to increase embarrassments on the 
property. A story is told of this earl, characteristic of his habits. 
When residing at Anngrove, a tradesman creditor called for the pay- 
ment of a large amount. The earl ordered lunch for him, and plied 
him with hospitable attention, and, to amuse him, called him to the 
parlour window to look out at a man half naked, whom some dozen 
of stalworth peasants were preparing to duck in the pond ; inquiring 
what his offence was, the earl informed him that he was a rascally 
dun, and that he had a number of the same class tied in an outhouse 
waiting their turn to be similarly treated ; the creditor took the hint, 
and disappeared without asking for his debt. 

At the death of this earl the title became extinct, being one of 
thirty-seven extinctions of Irish titles that has occurred since the Union 
for want of male heirs. 

In addition to the before -mentioned religious houses, this family 
erected the following castles in the county of Cork : — Barry's Court, 
Buttevant ; Castle Lyons, Ballyclough ; Liscarrol, Shandon ; Lis- 
griffin, Ballymacshane ; Castlefreke, Dundaneer ; and others. They 
gave name to three baronies in the county of Cork, viz., Barrymore, 
Barryroe, and Orriria Barria, or Orrery. 

The manor of Buttevant was sold by earl Richard to John Ander- 
son, Esq., from whom it was purchased, in 1831, by lord Doneraile, 
the present proprietor. 

Buttevant consists of two streets which run N. and S. and nearly 
parallel with the abbey. In the centre of the principal street at the 
east side, stand the ruins of the Franciscan friary, the west front of 
which faces the street ; it is erected close to the river, and its builders 
skilfully took advantage of the natural peculiarities of the site (the 
ground shelving suddenly to the river), and constructed a portion of 
the friary church on crypts, a rare peculiarity in this country, which 
shall be adverted to hereafter. 

The date of the foundation of this house has been variously stated ; 
Ware places it indefinitely in the 1 3th century by David de Barry ; 
Smith says in the reign of Edward I. by David de Barry, which 
would be somewhere between 1272 and 1279 ; Mac Geoghegan states 
it to have been founded in 1 290 by the Barrys or Prendergasts, which 
plainly evidences that he had no certain authority on the subject. 

Under the date A. D. 1251, the Annals of the Four Masters say that 
" a monastery was erected at Kilnamullagh, in the diocese of Cork, 
by the Barry ; and it was afterwards selected as the burying-place 
of the Barrys." This I take to be the true and authentic statement 
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of its foundation. These statements of Ware and Smith are corro- 
borated by the following notice preserved by Archdall (" Monasticon 
Hib.") :— " A.D. 1273, William de Barry granted the whole of the 
church of Cathirduggan to the prior of Buttevant." The date here 
ascribed perfectly agrees with the architectural features of the original 
portions of the building which at present remain, and which, indeed, 
would be a complete puzzle to the architectural antiquary, were it 
possible to establish a later date for its erection. 

It would certainly appear that a very short period of time must 
have elapsed between the erection of this house and the neighbour- 
ing abbey of Ballybeg. Indeed, I have no doubt that the same mind 
planned and directed the execution of both. They were built in the 
same style, Early English, the lancet windows are exactly of the 
same form and proportion, and the sculptured foliage of the caps and 
moulded bases of the banded shafts of the couplet window in the west 
end of Ballybeg abbey, are identical with similar details in the friary 
of Buttevant; and as it is a settled point that Ballybeg abbey was 
erected A.D. 1237, by Philip de Barry, the statement of the Four 
Masters respecting the foundation of this house in 1251, only four- 
teen years after, is fully borne out by the silent but conclusive evi- 
dence which the present remains of both buildings present. 

Be it also remembered, that the above assigned date was the period 
at which one of the most potent and influential chiefs of that family 
held sway ; David de Barry, who enlarged the revenues of Ballybeg, 
and who, in 1267, was made lord justice of Ireland, who, according 
to Dr. Meredith Hanmer, performed signal services to the English 
crown, and who is emphatically styled by the Four Masters, the Barry. 

The portions which now remain of this once extensive foundation 
consist of the friary church, and a tower to the north, which is now 
incorporated with the new Roman Catholic chapel. 

The friary church consists of a nave and chancel, with formerly 
a central tower, a south transept, and a small chantry at the east side 
of the transept ; the cloisters and domestic buildings were on the north 
side, no traces of which are now visible, the area being used as a 
bury ing-gr ound . 

The cloisters must have been remarkably well finished, as the ac- 
companying drawing (see figure 3, plate 3) evidences. It exhibits 
one of the cloister piers, consisting of two twisted columns connected 
together with caps and bases elaborately moulded, well finished, and 
cleanly executed. 

It is to be remarked that the same arrangements, as regards plan, 
are observable in nearly all the remains of Franciscan houses in Ire- 
land. The nave and chancel, the central tower, the south transept, 
the conventual buildings to the north, form invariably the general 
plan of these buildings, as at Kilcrea, in the county of Cork ; Adare, 
in the county of Limerick; Dromahaire, in Leitrim; Roserick, in 
Mayo ; Sligo abbey, Sligo ; and Kilconnell abbey, county of Galway. 




** 

* 
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At Roserick, the transept is connected with the nave by a single 
pointed arch, as at Buttevant. At Dromahaire, they are connected 
by two arches resting on a central pillar ; at Kilcrea and Sligo, there 
is a small aisle at the south side of the nave having arches resting on 
piers, and opening also into the transept ; and at Kilconnell, there is 
an aisle both to nave and transept, connected with both by arches and 
clustered piers. 

I would here remark that the varieties of plan and arrangement 
adopted by the various monastic orders in this country ; and the styles 
of architecture and modes of decoration, as well as the choice of sites 
peculiar to each, are interesting subjects for investigation, and which 
I hope to bring before the Society when I have completed my col- 
lection of examples. 

The walls of this edifice are built of rubble lime-stone masonry, 
the quoins, dressings of doors and windows, and the ornamental por- 
tions are generally of dressed lime-stone, with which this part of the 
country abounds ; but it would appear, that most of the dressings and 
decorative parts of the original church were executed in red sand- 
stone brought from the Ballyhowra mountains. These features will 
be alluded to in their appropriate places. 

The whole of the interior is encumbered with graves and tomb- 
stones ; until lately the ruins of the tower, which fell in 1819, blocked 
up the centre. 

The nave is 74 feet 4 inches in length, by 24 feet 7 inches in 
breadth ; the tower occupied nearly the breadth of the church, and 
was 18 feet from out to out of walls ; the other way, that is from east 
to west, the chancel is 57 feet 6 inches in length. The entire length 
of the church from west to east is 149 feet 10 inches. It will be 
seen that the site of the tower divided the length unequally. The 
transept is 38 feet from N. to S. and 25 feet 4 inches from E. to W. 
The small chapel of the transept is 13 feet 6 inches from E. to W. 
and 1 1 feet from N. to S. The walls, as at present remaining, range 
from 20 to 24 feet in height, and portions of the exterior exhibit 
plain unornamented gurgoiles. Their general thickness is 3 feet 9 
inches. 

The entrance is by a pointed door-way in the west gable, with 
moulded jambs and label, over which, resting on a string now almost 
worn away, are two lancet windows of Early English character, por- 
tions of the dressings of which are of red sand-stone ; these lancets have 
been partially built up, and a plain narrow-mullioned window inserted 
in each ; the latter are of debased Tudor character. 

On the left, as you enter, is an altar-tomb inserted in the north 
wall of the nave (see plate 4), which I consider to be of the Early 
Decorated period ; it exhibits a foiled and moulded arch, having a 
label decorated with the tooth ornament; the jambs have clustered 
shafts, with plainly sculptured caps and moulded bases ; the label was 
terminated by carved heads, very beautifully executed, one of which 

12 
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has been abstracted by an officer of the Buttevant garrison, as I was 
informed. The slab has a plain chamfer, with the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

" Hie jacet Edmondus Maghery et Joana Ny Murughue et Heredes 
Eorum, Anno Dni. 1625." 

This was not the original slab of the tomb, it having been substi- 
tuted from some other part of the church. The back of this tomb 
exhibits a portion of a rudely painted crucifixion which has no pre- 
tension to art. This, and some other traces of colour on the back 
of another tomb, led O'Halloran and others to speak so floridly of the 
remains of frescoes at Buttevant. These were in all probability exe- 
cuted by some of the brotherhood in the commencement of the last 
century, when a few of them had possession of the place. 

To the right, near the arch of transept, is a similar tomb, which in 
form, dimensions, and mouldings is identical with the former, with 
the exception of the caps, which have no foliage ; and the bases of 
the shafts exhibit the nail-headed ornament ; there are no ornamental 
terminations to the label ; the slab projects a foot from the wall, and 
has no inscription. 

At each side of the tower, and inserted in the tower piers facing 
the entrance, were very elaborate altar-tombs, as appears by a drawing 
of Grogan's, in the possession of Dr. Denny, of Cork ; and on clearing 
away the rubbish of the tower, we found the slabs of two of these 
tombs in their original position ; they were about six inches thick, 
and had a roll and chamfer moulding on their edges; the bases of 
the jamb-shafts were worked on the corners of the slab. 

On the right hand side, close to where stood the tower, is a small 
piscina with a cinque-foiled basin ; it was originally ornamented with 
slender jamb-shafts and mouldings, the bases of which alone remain, 
showing their Early English character ; about two yards from the left 
of the transept arch was a small side-door leading into the transept. 

The nave was lighted by the Early English couplet before men- 
tioned, and two Early Decorated windows, each of two lights, with 
quartre-foils in the heads ; they were considerably splayed internally, 
and enriched with banded jamb-shafts, having moulded caps and bases. 
One of these windows alone remains. A stone, bearing the following 
inscription, in raised black letter character, was inserted in the bottom 
of the nave wall at the north side : — 

"Hie jacet Johes. O'Dulying carpentarius frim. mior. Bothoie. 
cu. sua progenie et Donaldus O'Bryn cu sua semine." 

" Here lies John O'Doolan, the carpenter of the friars minors of 
Buttevant, with his progeny, and Donald O'Brien with his descend- 
ants." 

I exhibit a rubbing of this stone. Near the above was another, 
cut into very graceful tracery, and bearing also an inscription in black 
letter, but much injured ; these stones being from their former position 
difficult of access, were removed and built into a portion of the new 
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^ork hereafter mentioned, where they are now accessible for the 
inspection of the curious. The east window, the form of which can 
be easily traced, was an Early English triplet, lofty and of graceful 
proportions; the jambs and piers of which were of red sand-stone. 
These lancets have also been partially built up and windows of a late 
date inserted ; the centre one is occupied by a two-light window of 
barbarous and nondescript tracery. Close to the east end is a double 
piscina in the south wall ; it is divided by a central shaft with mould- 
ed caps and bases ; the stoups are foiled and ribbed, and have orifices 
and drains. Double piscinas are not usual in abbey churches. 

Adjoining the piscina is a semicircular arched tomb inserted in 
the wall, and apparently an erection of the 1 7th century ; it evidently 
occupies the position of the* more ancient sedilia, which either fell to 
ruin, or was removed to please the vanity of some opulent benefactor ; 
in many monastic churches I have remarked this to be the case, as at 
Bridgetown, where the sedilia was removed, and a tomb of late date 
inserted, which bears the arms of the Roches ; the slab of the above 
tomb bears the following inscription : — 

" Nicholas Jaco. Lombard et Eliza Barry ei' uxor me fieri fece- 
runt, 1 Marcyi, 1619." 

" Nicholas James Lombard and 'Eliza Barry his wife caused me 
to be made, 1st March, 1619." 

The chancel was lit by the east window and a number of lancets 
in the south wall, which are now so altered, mingled, and built up, 
that it is difficult to discover their original arrangement; however, 
upon a minute inspection it would appear, that the south wall was 
occupied by a range of Early English lancets, eight in number, the 
dressings of which are of red sand-stone ; three of these remain per- 
fect, one is much injured, two are built up, and two cut away to in- 
sert a three-light window with flowing tracery of the latter end of the 
fourteenth century, and of rude execution. The following very curi- 
ous inscription is on a slab in the chancel near the above window : — 

" Redmond Barry cu. Matre et conguge struxere hunc tumulum 
Patri Quern Dea Parca Tulit Redmundus Johannis Barry de Lisgrif- 
fin et Kathlina Barry uxor ejus me fieri fecerunt, 3rd May, 1612." 

The remains of the transept show it to have been the best finished 
portion of the edifice. It was lighted by a lofty Early English triplet 
in the south gable, in the centre light of which has been inserted a 
two-light window, of similar character to those in the east and west 
gables. In the west wall were two interesting examples of Early De- 
corated windows ; they were of two lights. The mullions are gone, 
and the lower portions built up, but the remains of the tracery con- 
nected with the arch stones indicate their configuration ; externally 
they had labels with sculptured terminations, internally they were con- 
siderably splayed, the jambs had banded shafts with moulded bases, 
the caps of one of them are beautifully carved (see A, B, plate 4), 
the caps of the other were moulded without foliage. 
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A moulded string runs underneath the windows at the west side 
and south end of the transept, internally, and the east and west sides 
have a boldly chamfered cornice, from which the roof or vaulting 
sprang ; on this cornice, on the west side, is carved a shield bearing 
a wolf courant (see plate 5). There were formerly two tombs in- 
serted in the east wall of the transept, one of which has been taken 
out, and erected in another portion of the building, the other has 
disappeared. 

Off the east side of the chantry is a small chapel. It opens into the 
above by a high pointed arch its full width ; this arch is ornamented 
with shafts having moulded caps and bases. The east end of the 
chapel was occupied by a window nearly the full width, the mullions 
and tracery of which are gone, the jambs alone remaining, and ex- 
hibiting banded shafts with carved capitals (see C, D, plate 4) and 
moulded bases. This window has been built up, and a tomb, forcibly 
taken from its position in the transept, has been here inserted between 
the window jambs. This was similar in character to those in the 
nave, but it is patched up with details not belonging to it. At the 
back of this tomb is inserted in the wall a small slab, bearing a rude 
sculpture of the crucifixion, but seemingly of considerable antiquity, 
from the character of its ornamentation, and which was evidently 
abstracted from some other portion of the building. 
On a slab here is the following inscription : — 
"Hie jacet Johannes Garet Barry De Kilmihil, et uxor ei' et 
phil Johanis Barry et Ellis Lombard Hoc fecerunt. A.D. 1603." 
On a small slab inserted in the wall is : — 

" Hie jacet Eugeni' O'Doling et Kathelina Dod Hoc Fecerunt, 
1615." 

On a slab in the south gable of the transept is the following : — 
" Pray for the souls of Maurice Fitzgerald, Esq., of Castleishen, 
of the House of Desmond, who died the 16th day of September, in 
the year 1726, and Dame Helena Butler his wife, of the House of 
Ormond, who died in the year 1721, whose bodies are deposited in 
this vault along with their ancestors, until the resurrection of the dead 
with Christ our Lord." 

This family are descended from Gerald Fitzgerald, surnamed 
M'Carrell, from whom also are the extinct house of Desmond. 

Sir Edmond Fitzgerald, knight, of Clonglish, was created a baro- 
net of Ireland, February 8th, 1644. Sir Edmond, during the revolu- 
tionary war of the Commonwealth, burnt his castle of Clonglish,^ to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the rebels : after the Restoration 
he presented a petition to Charles IL, praying to be reinstated in 
the property of which Cromwell had deprived him ; but the Act of 
Settlement having passed, his petition was disregarded. 

In consequence of the destruction of Clonglish, the baronet estab- 
lished himself at Castleishen, within three miles of Buttevant, which 
with considerable estates in that county, as well as Kerry and Tip- 
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perary, are still in the possession of the present baronet. Sir Maurice, 
who succeeded him in the fourth generation, and who, as well as his 
predecessors, refused to assume the title, married Helen, daughter 
of Walter, son of Richard Butler, of Kilcash, who are the parties 
referred to in the above inscription. Sir Richard resumed the family 
dignity and had his right acknowledged and confirmed by the col- 
lege of arms in Ireland, November 18th, 1780. The present baronet 
is Sir James G. Fitzgerald, who succeeded his father, Sir James, who 
died September 25th, 1839. 

Arms — ermine, a saltier, gules. Crest — a boar, passant, gules, 
bristled and armed* or. Motto — Shannet a boo. 1 

In the chancel is the tomb of Mr. Richard Morgan, who died 
October 15th, 1748, in the 107th year of his age. Of him, Smith 
states, that he lived for seventy years at Castlepooky, near Doneraile, 
that he had been clerk of the crown and peace for the county of Cork, 
in king James' time, that he never eat salt with his meat, and died 
without any other complaint than the mere effect of old age. 2 

There are now no ancient tombs to the Magners, Prendergasts, 
O'Callaghans, Donegans, Meads, and Healys, or to the Nagles and 
Supples, as mentioned by Smith : if they existed in his time they 
have disappeared. 3 Neither are there any traces of the Irish and 
Hebrew inscriptions mentioned by O'Halloran. 

The crypts, under a portion of the chancel, seem to have been 
erected more from necessity than choice, on account of the shelving 
nature of the ground towards the river. The principal crypt is en- 
tered from a cellar which was under a part of the conventual build- 
ings ; it is 24 feet 6 inches by 25 feet ; the walls are 4 feet 9 inches 
thick, the ceiling is vaulted in two compartments. 

A low, massive clustered pier, standing on a plinth of masonry, 
having columns with sculptured caps of Early English character, 
supports the springing of two arches, from whence again spring the 
vault arches (see figure 2, plate 3). The crypt is lighted by two 
trefoil-headed lancet windows, with large inward splays ; the height 
to the top of the vaulting is 10 feet. Here is an immense collec- 
tion of bones and skulls, which were formerly in heaps at the west 
entrance until removed to the crypt by the present parish priest, the 
Rev. C. Buckley. Smith states that these bones were the remains of 
those who fell in the sanguinary battle fought at Knockninoss, near 
Liscarrol, on the 13th of November, 1647, between the parliament 
forces under lord Inchiquin, and the Irish under lord Taafe; 4 it is, 
however, improbable that so many tons of the relics of mortality 
were conveyed from the battle field to this place, a distance of about 
six miles, where several ancient burying-grounds were in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. I have reason to believe that these bones 

1 Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, p. 2 Smith's History of Cork, vol. i. p. 313. 

386. Ed. 1837. 3 W. Ibid. ' "*/rf. p.314. 
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were deposited here in the beginning of the last century, and that they 
were brought from the ancient abbey of Ballybeg, a distance of about 
half a mile, by a farmer who took the ground upon which the abbey 
is situated, and who collected them in the course of his agricultural 
operations, and who thus removed them to consecrated ground : it 
was thus stated to me at Ballybeg, where at present there is no trace 
of interments. There is a second or sub-crypt under the above ; it is 
of smaller dimensions, and is entered by a rectangular opening in the 
floor of the upper crypt ; it is lighted by two very narrow lancets in 
the east gable, and. presents no feature worthy of remark. 

The east gable has a very handsome and imposing appearance 
from the river side ; it has four massive buttresses against the face of 
the wall, which run up, and are tabled off under the sill of the chancel 
window. 

I give a representation of some of the sculptured stones which 
were scattered about the church in great profusion, and which appeared 
to me to have belonged to some richly decorated tombs which existed 
here, and were very likely crushed in the fall of the tower ; Wadding 
and Smith speak of the existence of a splendid tomb of the founder, 
which was placed opposite the choir (by which they meant the chan- 
cel). Some of these fragments have portions of black letter inscrip- 
tions, now much defaced; on the same sheet are also some incised 
sepulchral slabs. 

While on this subject, I will give the following extract from Wad- 
ding : — " Buttefania or Buttevania, by Pisanus it is called (corruptly) 
Bachonia, and by Rodulphus, Bathonia. The town was formerly 
large and frequented, now it is reduced and poor. Two illustrious 
families, the Barrys and Lombards, had their residence there. Some 
say that the convent was founded by the Barrys, others by the Pren- 
dergasts; but I think by the Barrys, whose magnificent tomb was 
erected in the middle of the choir, and whose whole family always 
evinced their piety towards the brotherhood (fraternity). In the 
church are many sepulchres of nobles. It is wonderful with what care 
the friars have repaired some of the ruins of this house." 

In addition, I have collected from ArchdalPs " Monasticon Hiber- 
nicum" the following notices in connexion with this abbey : — 
A.D. 1306, David was prior. 

— 1311, John Fitz Richard was prior. 

— 1318, Thomas was prior. 

— 1330, William Ketche was warden. 

— 1342, John Fitz Richard the prior was indicted, with some of 
his brethren, for assaulting John Reynolds in the city of Dublin, and 
imprisoning the said Reynolds. The sheriff was ordered to take Fitz 
Richard into custody, to answer the said offence. In the same term, 
Reynolds sued the said prior for a debt of 1 00 shillings, for which he 
was also attached. 

The first wife of the great earl of Cork was buried here, in 1599, 
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having died in travail of her first child ; as is stated by the earl in his 
own account of his life — Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, vol. i. p. 152. 

A. D. 1604, according to Cox, this house was repaired by the 
fraternity. Their work is quite visible in various portions of the edi- 
fice, which they inhabited nearly to. the middle of the last century. 

To the north-west of the friary, and about thirty yards from it, 
stands a square tower ; it is described by Smith as being called Cullin, 
and as having been built by an earl of Desmond who retired there. 
By the peasantry it is called Caislane Caoimhin, but it appears to 
me to have been a portion of the conventual buildings. Its position 
shows it to have occupied the external angle of the square plan on 
which all the Franciscan houses are constructed ; one or more towers 
are generally found connected with monastic edifices in this country, 
as at Ballybeg and at Bridgetown, both in this neighbourhood ; at 
O'Dorney, in Kerry, where the entrance to the conventual buildings 
was through a gate tower ; in fact, many of our ecclesiastical buildings 
were strongly fortified, of which Cashel is an illustration — a precau- 
tion rendered necessary by the troubled state of the country, during 
the middle ages. This tower is now built into and connected with 
a new Roman Catholic chapel, lately erected from the designs of 
Charles Cotterel, Esq., of Cork ; it is Gothic, of the Perpendicular 
period ; and, when fully completed, will become one of the handsomest 
places of worship in the south of Ireland. 

Before I conclude this portion of my subject, I would wish to 
make a short statement relative to a late attempt made to arrest the 
destruction of the friary. In 1851, Mr. Windele, of Cork, and I 
visited Buttevant ; we found the remains of this ancient building in 
a very dangerous and ruinous state. A large portion of the north 
wall of the nave had fallen, there was a fearful breach in the north 
wall of the chancel, which hourly threatened a fall, and which in all 
likelihood would have broken through the arching of the crypt, 
destroying that interesting feature, and have left the east gable in a 
very precarious condition ; the walls were full of breaches, and the 
tombs and windows in a state of dilapidation, added to which the 
rubbish of the fallen tower and walls encumbered the nave and chancel 
to the height of several feet, and the whole place was open to every 
sort of outrage and desecration. Mr. Windele immediately suggested 
the raising of a small fund by subscription, to be expended in such 
repairs as would arrest the hand of destruction, and at least perpe- 
tuate a little longer so interesting a monument. He immediately set 
to work with his usual zeal and energy, and, by the liberality of a few 
individuals, some of whom are, I believe, connected with this Society, 
we were enabled to command a sum which, economically applied, 
effected the following objects : — 

The clearing out several hundred tons of loose stone and rubbish, 
and levelling the interior ; the rebuilding the fallen portion of the 
nave to a sufficient height to prevent trespassers; the building up 
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the breach in the north wall of the chancel ; the filling up a number 
of breaches internally and externally in various parts of the building; 
the pinning and securing several of the window arches ; the securing 
permanently the arching of a portion of the crypt, and the placing 
doors on the crypt and nave to prevent indiscriminate intrusion. 

A great number of fragments of broken columns, sculptured stones, 
capitals, bases, pieces of mouldings, &c, having been collected during 
the repairs, for their future preservation and for the convenience of 
examination, I had them built into portions of the new work, where 
they form a sort of medieval museum for the curious. 

I mention these matters, not only for the satisfaction of those who 
have contributed to the work, but also to stimulate the zeal of others 
in entering on works of similar character, it being a melancholy fact, 
that most of our national monuments are falling to ruin, and in a few 
years little will remain to us of the past, unless this and similar so- 
cieties stimulate and excite national feeling for their preservation. 

We were materially assisted in these repairs by the exertion and 
liberality of the Rev. 0. Buckley, parish priest of Butte vant, who 
contributed the necessary materials ; the subscriptions being expended 
in paying for labour alone. 

Nunnery of St. John. — Smith states that a short distance from 
the friary are the remains of another ruin, supposed to be a portion of 
a nunnery dedicated to St. John, or Owen, but of which we have no 
particulars. 1 The only corroboration I can find of this statement, is 
in a portion of an ancient wall opposite the entrance gate to Buttevant 
castle, which exhibits a small trefoil-headed two-light window, and 
built into the wall is a long stone, apparently the upper portion of the 
jamb of a deeply recessed door-way, which must have been enriched 
with shafts, as the moulded caps are worked on the stone, being very 
clearly and sharply cut ; this wall is over three feet in thickness. 

Lombard's Castle. — The building described as Lombard's castle, 
by Smith and various tourists and writers, is situated at the west side 
of the main street, near the market place : it appears to me to have 
been more the substantial mansion of some wealthy burgher than a 
purely defensive structure. Its principal remaining features are a 
square tower of small dimensions and inconsiderable height that juts 
into the street, and a portion of the front wall containing remains of 
square-headed mullioned windows and pointed doors. The masonry 
of the remaining portions of the building is of excellent character ; it 
is said to have been built by a Galway man who found a treasure in it. 

The Lombard family were 'formerly of considerable importance 
in this part of the country ; the tomb of Nicholas Lombard I have 
shown as being in the chancel. Lodge states that Gregory Lombard, 
gent., had the wardship of David, viscount Buttevant, who was 
created first earl of Barry more. 2 

1 Smith's History of Cork, vol. i. p. 2 Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, vol. i. p. 

314. 295. 



